AUGUST 1945 


War Brings Extension of Workers’ Education 


Workers’ education under trade-union auspices has been extended during wartime. 


Educational needs of the greatly expanded{unionSmembershipthave been served by addi- 


tional educational and research departments, an increased number of labor institutes and 
educational conferences, establishment of special training courses for union officers and 
leaders, and organization of labor schools. 

University and labor cooperation is also growing. 


Youth Leads in Expansion of Labor Force 


The increased wartime labor force has exceeded normal peacetime expectations by 
approximately 7,300,000 persons—teen-age boys and girls being the largest single source 
of additional supply. 

Most of the gain among adult women occurred in the group over 35 years old—higher 
marriage and birth rates tending to reduce employment of young women. However, sub- 
stantial numbers of young service wives became extra wartime workers. 

Adult male recruits included persons past normal retirement age, occasional workers, 
and men on the borderline of employability. 
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Calls for Labor and Management Cooperation 


(Address of Seere tary of Labo: e. B. Ne} 


My purpose tonight is not to present details, but 
to plead with you for an understanding of the 
basic nature of the problems we must meet, My 
hope is that through this plea I may minimize 
industrial strife. This Nation which in 3 years 
produced the greatest military machine the world 
has ever known is not going to be licked by cliffi- 
culties and controversies which may arise at home. 

As Secretary of Labor, I work under a mandate 
of the Congress. Congress said, when it estab- 
lished the Department of Labor, that its Secretary 
and other employees were “to foster, promote and 
develop the welfare of the wage earners of the 
United States, to improve their working condi- 
tions, and to advance their opportunities for prof- 
itable employment.” We, in the Department of 
Labor, intend to carry out that mandate. For 
us to do this during this readjustment period re- 
quires an understanding by everyone of the basic 
causes which result in industrial strife. Indus- 
trial strife is an ugly thing. It is costly to labor— 
it is costly to industry—it is costly to the public. 
When management and labor get into arguments 
and strife, it is not enough to become indignant 
about it and try to put the finger of blame on 
either side. What all of us must do is to find 
out why such strife exists and attempt to eliminate 
the causes of it. 

The duty of men who want to understand and 
to solve employment problems is to refrain from 
inflaming the suspicions and ill feeling that at- 
tend differences between industry and labor. 
You, as citizens of this democracy, have tremen- 
dous authority. With authority must go re- 
sponsibility, and you and I must accept responsi 
bility. We must seek to know and understand 
causes and to deal intelligently with facts. Emo- 
tion has its place, but emotion and temper never 
solve anything. 

The first need is to understand the situation in 
which millions of our workers today find them- 
selves. They have left their regular places of em- 
ployment; very largely they have left their homes 
and moved hundreds and even thousands of miles 
away. It is true that they have received wages 
which were high in comparison with what they 
received before. On the other hand, their living 
costs have increased materially. They now face 
the outlook of the factory in which they work be- 
ing shut down and the need to return to their 
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homes, or seek other « mployment in their present 
localities. I do not wonder that they have the 
“titters.” Man’s prime instinct is for security. 
He wants a job and a chance to earn a living. It 
is no answer to our problem to say that these people 
should have saved more money. The fact is that 
they have made substantial savings. The fear of 
the ordinary working man is not that he will be 
compelled to spend his savings in the months of 
unemployment. It is that when the savings are 
gone, no job will be available under a peace-time 
economy, 

One of the first tasks of Government today is to 
do everything it can to minimize that fear. We 
need not discuss it as an academic que stion of the 
duty of Government to provide opportunities for 
employment. I cannot see how anyone who wants 
to live with himself can fail to live upto his respon - 
sibility to minimize industrial strife. “Responsi- 
bility,” said the late Justice Brandeis, “is the great 
deve slope r. Democr: acy, * he added, “is more diili- 
cult to retain than it is to achieve.” Democracy 
requires the finest development and the finest ex- 
pression of responsibility, on the part of everyone 
of us. We can only imsure an equal degree of 
freedom for ourselves through making certain 
that our neighbor shall also be “Hg 

Enlightened management must know that it is 
only the: agent in the ah ving of jobs to wage earners, 
The jobs are created by the consumers of goods 
and ser ices A free economy must be an economy 
of plenty. If we are to have an economy of plenty, 
we must build it upon the foundation of the ability 
of the consumer to buy the goods, and thus hire the 
workers to produce the cvoods,. We boast—and 
rightfully so—that American ingenuity has cre 
ated the greatest productive machine in the history 
of the world. So long as the Government, under 
war economy, consumed the output of this machine, 
it functioned smoothly. During this transition 
period, and under a peace-time economy there 
after, we must think more and more on the basis of 
a consuming economy. Inthe past we have thought 
of producing goods and then of some means of 
forcing these goods into consumption. The time 
has come to become more concerned about the de 
velopment of a strong consuming power. Only 
through this may we provide a natural outlet for 
all the goods we can produce. That being true, 
now is not the time for short-sighted management 
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to seize upon the chance to reduce wages and crush 
the wage earners’ organizations. 
This responsibility does not lie exclusively with 


management. Labor must accept an equal respons- 
ibility. That is particularly true when labor is 
organized. Those men who have done the very 
fine work of building organizations to represent, 
through the medium of collective bargaining, the 
wage earners of the United States, must be pecul- 
ilarly conscious of their individual responsibility, 
I do not propose to tell union leaders how to run 
their unions I do feel free. however, to tell them 
that they must know that they represent their 
members, not only at the bargaining table, but also 
in the court of public opinion, 

For 10 years I represented labor unions in the 
city in which T then lived. I insisted that they 
permit me to be not only their advocate, but also 
their adviser. T hope that in my present position 
I may also advise with Iabor union leaders. I 
tell them now, as I told my clients then, that the 
most powerful weapon a labor union has is the 


good will and the sympathetic support of the gen- 
eral public. *That can only be maintained if the 


public believes that the unions and their iadiees 
are aware of, and willing to recognize, their 
responsibility to the community in which we live. 

Furthermore, the people have the right to de- 
mand of the leaders of both industry and labor the 
highest degree of integrity. The seriousness of 
the times requires that we no longer be confused 
as to ordered convictions upon the principles of 
conduct under which we live. The people today 
have the right to demand from those who lead— 
in Government, industry, and labor—ithat honest 
principles of living be recognized and lived up to 
through the deliberate effort of free men. 

Men are entiiled to the right to work and we 
must unde ‘score the fact that this country, and 
this world, will only be reconstructed through 
work. If we are to survive, it will be through the 
work of the people. People will work only when 
they understand the dignity of work. Every 
job—big or small—is important. Every man 
must consider the importance of his work and 
give credit to its dignity. 

After all, we must realize there is within all of 
us something which cries out for expression, It 
is the spirit or the soul of men. Every man ts 
endowed with a certain talent or ability. One 
desires to be a mechanic, another a longshoreman, 
another a coal miner. The re is and there must be 
the greatest degree of dignity in work, or else 
all the doctrines of Christianity are false. Just 
remember that the greatest of all men, Christ Him- 
self, was a laborer, a worker in a humble carpen- 
ter’s shop. 

At San Francisco men met and wrote a charter 
for future peace. In various parts of the world in 
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the next few years a number of peace treaties will 
be written. Right here in this country, during 
the next few years, thousands of peace treaties will 
be written. They will be written around council 
tables, between representatives of management 
and of labor. If those treaties are to endure, they 
must be just. If they are to be just, they must be 
written by men of good will representing con- 
stituencies of good will. That goes for both man- 
agement and labor. Both must accept freely and 
readily the principles of collective bargaining. 
Both must aceept freely the responsibility to the 
Nation which they assume when they sit down to 
bargain. 

At the outset I told you of the mandate which 
Congress has given to the Department of Labor. 
I am glad it refers to the welfare of wage earners. 
I have two reasons for this. First, because it does 
not refer to the working class—there is no work- 
ing class in America. Practically all of us are 
wage earners, or members of the families of wage 
earners. I get a monthly wage—some of you get 
a daily wage and some an hourly wage. It makes 
no difference. The mandate which the statute 
places upon me is to protect the welfare of almost 
every one of us. The second reason I am glad is 
because the statute makes no distinction between 
organized and unorganized wage earne rs, between 
the skilled and unskilled, or between those who 
work with their hand and those who have come to 
be known as white-collar workers. The statute 
enjoins me to protect the welfare of all. I intend 
to obey that statute. 

This is not my Department of Labor—it_ be- 
longs to all of you. You pay the bills, including 
my wages. Too often men in public office begin 
to think that the office belongs to them and not 
to the people who support the Government. 
When that time comes they become the masters 
of the people and not the servants of the people. 
The Labor Department is not a group of offices, 
hor a great stone building in Washington. It is 

part of the blood which flows through our so- 
ciety. It isa part of our existence as a democratic 
society, and its success or failure, wi!l go to make 
up a part of what is magni 1 in America, 

As I conclude I want to leave with you this 
truth for careful hn: < Mar acy This Nation has 
adequate machinery available to peacefully settle 
any labor dispute. To advance any demand to the 
point of stopping production instead of using ma- 
chinery available for peaceful settlement, is not 
in the national interest and will not be supported 
by public opinion. We must place the interest 
of the whole Nation above the interest of any in- 
dividual, or any group. Only then can we promote 
the best interests of all our people. I pledge 
you my best efforts and shall need your full 
cooperation. 














Women Gain as Workers in Sugar Refineries 


As the American people have looked more 
closely to economy in the family sugar bowl, it is 
of interest to note the increase in employment of 
women in cane-sugar refineries. In five of these 
establishments studied by the Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor in 1943 
and 1944, women were nearly one-fourth of all 
production workers, though in 1939 they consti- 
tuted only 7 percent of the wage earners in the 
industry, according to the Census of Manufac- 
tures report. There was a considerable variation 
in the use of women in production among the re- 
fineries surveyed, ranging from not quite 10 per- 
cent to just over 40. 

All the plants visited had employed women be- 
fore the war, but, like most of the industry, re- 
stricted them largely to light packing and a few 
other unskilled jobs including sweeping and 
cleaning and work on reclamation of sugar bags. 
Women were employed for the first time in the 
raw-sugar warehouse, in the refining process, in 
cube making, in the storage and shipping depart- 
ment, and on several occupations in the packing 
department. Not all firms employed women as 
extensively as this. From one-third to three- 
fourths of the women in different plants were on 
work that had formerly been done by men. 

These refineries were producing sugar for both 
military and civilian use as well as for lend-lease. 
There was competition for labor with other indus- 
tries that had higher manpower priority ratings 
so that women played an important part in meet- 
ing the production schedules of the industry. 

In warehouses where raw sugar was received 
and stored women did such simple tasks as sweep- 
ing up spilled sugar, attaching rope slings—on 
which several bags of sugar were stacked—to over- 
head cranes, and gathering up and straightening 
out the slings. 

The actual refining operations begin with the 
mixing of raw sugar with sweetened water, mo- 
lasses, or syrup. From this point the product 
flows through various machines that wash, melt, 
and filter it to remove impurities. 

Women’s new jobs in the refineries proper in- 
cluded practically every refining operation. 
Some operated minglers used for mixing the raw 
sugar with syrup at the beginning of the refining 
yrocess ; others operated the centrifugal machines 
in which the raw and refined sugar is washed; 
some worked as melters, tending pans in which the 
sugar is dissolved into liquor; some operated a 
blow-up tank where the liquor is thinned and 
mixed with filtering ingredients; some operated 
or helped on the filter presses, where insoluble 
impurities are removed from the sugar liquor; 


some were liquor-gallery attendants, grading the 
filtered liquor; others operated the granulators 
in which the refined, crystallized sugar was dried. 

Women were not used in only two important 
refining operations. They were not employed on 
the char-filtration tanks, where the final filtering 
process takes place; and none were employed as 
sugar boilers—a highly skilled occupation which 
involved the careful evaporation of the moisture 
from the sugar liquor and its transformation into 
sugar crystals. A number of women, however, 
worked as sugar-boiler helpers. 

The bags in which raw sugar is received are 
turned, shaken, brushed, and washed, then dried, 
sorted, repaired, and stored for future use or sale. 
In at least four refineries women were doing part 
or all of the bag-reclamation work on which only 
men had been used before. 

Refined sugar used for making cubes is mois- 
tened with syrup and dropped through hoppers 
into cube-making machines that deposit it in lump 
form or as damp cubes on metal sheets or trays. 
Women’s work consisted primarily of feeding 
empty trays to the machine, lifting the filled trays 
from the conveyor and placing them in the ovens. 
The empty trays weighed about 8 pounds, and 
the filled trays about 14 pounds. Some women 
helped to unload the ovens and dump baked sugar 
into the hoppers. Others fed sugar to the cube- 
making machine. 

Refined sugar is packed in various types of 
paper and cloth bags, boxes, or cartons in 1- to 
100-pound amounts, and in barrels that weigh up 
to 300 pounds. The packing process is highly 
mechanized. The sugar is fed through overhead 
chutes, equipped with automatic weighing and 
dumping devices, through which required amounts 
of sugar drop into empty boxes or bags that are 
automatically fed or individually adjusted under 
the chutes. The open ends of the filled containers 
are folded, glued, and sealed or sewed by automatic 
or semiautomatic devices or by hand. 

Before the war women were employed largely, 
if not exclusively, in packing 1- to 10-pound 
containers. At time of survey, women, working 
in pairs, were loading 25- to 60-pound bags on 
trucks and packing cube sugar in 25-pound cartons. 
In packing cubes women set up empty cartons and 
put in liners; placed the cartons under the chutes 
and shook them down; checkweighed them; glued 
them; sealed the filled cartons, strapped them with 
metal bands, and loaded them on hand trucks. 

In one plant women had replaced men as 
powdered-sugar finishers, as sugar feeders to pack- 
ing machines, as samplers, and as conveyor 
tenders. 
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The packed, refined sugar is stored in different 
storerooms from the raw sugar. The principal 
jobs here and in the shipping department are load- 
ing, unloading, and stacking. At least one re- 
finery employed women in these departments. 
They loaded and unloaded 25-to 60-pound bags of 
sugar on and from hand trucks, pushed about full 
and empty trucks, hand-stacked bags in the store- 
rooms, and helped load boxcars. In loading, un- 
loading, and stacking, two women handled each 
bag, and they also worked in pairs when pushing 
hand trucks. Motor trucks or tractors were op- 
erated only by men. 

It can be seen that vigorous and active women 
would be needed when so much lifting was in- 
volved. In some of the refining processes the oper- 
ation of the valves required considerable effort. In 
one plant levers that controlled the opening and 
closing of certain valves had been lengthened on 
apparatus used only by women, and seemed con- 
siderably easier to manipulate than the shorter 
ones. There was also a problem of heat on some 
of the processes. 


All refineries had sex-rate differentials based on 
prewar employment practices. Lower rates were 
paid on the small-packing and other light jobs on 
which women were employed before the war, and 
higher rates on jobs customarily done by men. The 
differentials ranged from 5 to 15 cents an hour. 
The collective-bargaining agreements of four 
plants specified lower basic rates for “female” than 
for “male” labor, but actually the female rates 
applied only to those jobs traditionally considered 
women’s work. Agreements also provided the pay- 
ment of the job rates to workers upgraded or em- 
ployed on higher paying jobs. These provisions 
were qualified by what may be described as equal- 
pay-for-equal-work requirements, but apparently 
most women on men’s jobs were actually getting 
men’s rates. 

Data on wage rates indicates that the trend in 
cane-sugar refineries has been in the direction of a 
narrowing of the sex differential. A study of 
average hourly rates of packers in 1930 shows that 
women’s rates were 58 percent of men’s rates, a 
figure in striking contrast to the 81 percent found 
in the survey of 1943 and 1944. 


Employment and Pay Rolls 


The total number of employees in nonagricul- 
tural establishments was 37,495,000 in June, 137,- 
000 less than in May and 1% million less than a 
year ago. The decline over the month is the first 
May to June decline in seven years. This year 
manufacturing cut-backs more than wiped out the 
seasonal increase in the nonmanufacturing in- 


dustries. 
MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing production worker employment 
declined by a little more than 200,000 between 
May and June 1945. This decline was localized 
in the nonmunitions group and reflects contract 
cancellations and terminations. Declines of 10,- 
000 or more were reported by the transportation 
equipment, iron and steel, automobile, machinery, 
electrical machinery, nonferrous and chemical 
groups. The largest decline for the past 18 months 
has been in the transportation equipment group 
where there are now 1,616,000 production workers 
as compared with a peak of 2,626,000 in November 
1943. 

Almost all the major groups which comprise the 
nonmunitions group of factory workers reported 
employment increases. The food group which 
added 30,000 reported seasonal increases in most 
industries. 
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Weekly earnings for all manufacturing aver- 
aged $46.03 in May, a decline of more than $1 
since April. The decline in weekly earnings was 
brought about by a decrease in the workweek, re- 
flecting the observance of VE-day. Many plants 
in the war industries as well as in the civilian 
goods industries were shut down on VE-day. 

While weekly earnings in all manufacturing de- 
clined, hourly earnings remained the same as in 
April. The increase in hourly earnings in the 
textile mill products group reflects the establish- 
ment in April of a 55 cents minimum hourly wage 
for cotton goods workers. However, inasmuch as 
the workweek in the textile group declined between 
April and May, weekly earnings decreased by 
almost 50 cents despite the wage rate increase. 


MINING 


Bituminous coal miners averaged $53.32 in May, 
almost $10 more than in April. The low weekly 
wage in April was the result of many strikes in 
anticipation of the new coal contract. 

Most of the anthracite mines were virtually shut 
down during the first three weeks of May. The 
weekly earnings of $38.10 for this industry applies 
only to a small skeleton staff. 
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FEDERAL 


An in of the 
Feck ral Government outside Contin ntal United 
in June 1944 was partially offset by a cle 
cline on the continent, and resulted in bringing 


increase of 33,000 employment 


states 


Employment in regular Federal services and in Govern- 
ment corporations, in May and June, 1945 
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iotal e iploy ment in all branches to 3.654.000. The 
continental dlecline Wits lh war agencies, mainly in 
the War and Navy Departments. 

In reducing its staff by 4,300 the Treasury 
partment rsed its previously generally 
trend. The P Office Department 
a staff cut of 1400. The main 
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agencies, occurred in the Commerce Department 
where the continuation of the agricultural census 
Was responsible for additional employment of 
6.100. 


SHIPBUILDING 


yards continued to decline 
during June 19,600 
workers from May until June was less than the 
77.600 decline in employment during May and the 
77,000 decline during April. During the first 6 
months of 1945, shipyard employment declined 
314.600, and the June 1945 employment was 582,- 
700 less than the peak for the industry, December 
1943. 
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During June 1945: employment in private ship- 
yards declined 49,500, while United States Navy 
yards showed a het loss of only 100 workers. Due 
to intensified recruiting by the Navy Department, 
made necessary by the increased repair load, em- 
ployment in the two Pacific coast navy yards and 
two naval dry docks increased by 3.100. 

Although, total employment im shipyards de 
clined by 49,600 workers in June, the number of 
workers engaged in service and repair of all types 
of Naval and cargo vessels increased 14,600. This 
was offset, however by a decrease of 64.200 in the 
number of workers engaged in new construction. 
Of the total of 1.139.800 workers, 748.100 were en- 
gaged in new construction, while the remaining 
391.800 were engaged in service and repair work, 

Shipyards in the North Atlantic region had the 
greatest numerical joss in employment during 
June (25,900), while Pacific coast yards were sec- 
ond with a loss of 9400 workers. However, ship- 
yards in the Great Lakes region had the greatest 
percentage decrease in employment (16.8 percent), 
while inland yards were next highest with a de- 
crease of 15.4 percent. 

Pay rolls of shipyard workers for June 
amounted to S327.558.000 which was $14.415.000 
less than pay rolls for May. 





Total employment in United States Navy Yards and pri- 
vate shipyards within Continental United States, by 
shipbuilding region, June 1945 ' 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Employment on new construction rose to 
967.200 in June 1945 from a total of 918,000 in the 
preceeding month and from 841.000 a year ago. 
Gains for the month and over the year Were en 
tirely on non-Federally financed projects, Fed 
eral construction employment having declined 
slightly during both periods, 

All types of non-Federal! projects showed em 
ployment increases this month, with by far the 
greatest (25400) occurring In new residential 
construction, This type of private work has been 
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stimulated to a large extent by the inauguration 
of a new building program by the National Heus 
ing Agency. known as H-2 housing, designed to 
meet conditions of general congestion impeding 
the war effort and to lay a pattern which will en 
able the building industry to expand as rapidly a 
additional materials and manpower become avail 
able. The total non Federal en ploy ent vain for 
the month was 20,100 or 9 percent. However, the 
increase over a vear ago was even greater, 159.90), 
or 36 percent, primarily because almost two and a 
half times as many persons were employed o1 
nonresidential building this June as last (199.700 
as compared with 83,000). 

Federal construction employment, on the other 
hand, decreased by 3.600 from May 1945 and by 
8.200 from June !944. The decline during the 
month was accounted for principally by a 2500 
drop on new nonresidential building. In spite of 
the current drop, Federal nonresidential work was 
one-third greater this June than last. Most other 
types of Federal construction showed employment 
decreases from a year ago. 


Estimated employment and pay rolls on construction 
within Continental United States, June 1915 


[In thousand 


Type of project Em Pa | 
New construction, total 067.2 
At the construction sits s 

Federal projects 4 294 ¢ $54.149 
Alrport 2 
Buildings 3.7 43, 874 
Residential 2 { 2 459 

Nonresidential 161.7 ) 


Electrification 
Reclamation 
River, harbor ar { t contro! 2.8 isu 
Street 


Water and sewer syst« 








Miscellaneous 10.2 2, Lt 
Non Fe te tun 
Buildin 13s 
hy kk ‘ ‘ 
i ome —-- 
Farm dw 1 eb 114.2 
Public utilities ( 
Sireets and highwa 
State ‘ 
(County ar mul i t 
Miscellancous 
Other 
Maintenance of St r 
Preliminary 
2 Data are for mstruction wor i. nea 
on new construction, additions, and iti 
type usually covered by buildir ermit l truct 
in the Bureau's r wricultu 
construction contractors and Federal t ‘ id ‘ 
account workers of State and local ; 
firn 
Data not availabk 
‘Includes 18,943 employe i $ 
ployees hired directly by the I ral ¢ ! 
under the Federal executive servic all ot) vorkers 
contractors and subcontractors 
Includes the 15,788 employees and $3,771,200 pa rb ] 
Corporation (RFC) projects 
includes central otlice force of constructi yntract | pl of 
pecial trades contractors, such as bench t tal work 
employees engaged on projects which, security reasons, ca t hown 
above 
? Data for other types of maintenance not availal 





Cost of Living June 1945 


Retail prices paid by wage earners and lower- 
salaried workers in large cities rose 0.7 percent 
between mid-May and mid-June. Higher prices 
for fresh fruits and vegetables and eggs, together 
with continued increases for clothing and house- 
furnishings brought the living costs in June 1945 
to the highest level since the spring of 1921. 

Since August 1939, the month before the out- 
break of war in Europe, prices of living essentials 
have increased 30.8 percent and are 2.9 percent 
higher than in June 1944. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ cost of living index for June 15, 1945, is 
129.0 percent of the 1935-39 average. 

Prices of the family food budget rose 1.7 percent 
between May 15 and June 15, the second consecu- 
tive month that food prices have gone up by more 
than one and a half percent. Fresh fruit and 
vegetable prices continued to advance sharply (6.5 
percent), as larger than seasonal increases were 
reported for oranges, lettuce, and sweetpotatoes, 
and large contraseasonal movements were reported 
for cabbage and onions. With a sharp increase in 
farm prices for cabbage which is not under price 
control and the removal of OPA retail price con- 
trol margins, the average price rose from 5.8 cents 
in mid-May to 9.0 cents in mid-June. Prices for 
onions rose 24 percent. 

Egg prices advanced 3.1 percent, beginning their 
usual upward seasonal movement. Although 
prices of meats did not change over the month, 
meats were found in fewer stores in mid-June 
than at any time in the past 15 months. More than 
85 percent of the independent grocers had no veal 
or pork, and three-fourths had no beef or lamb. 
The average cost of all food at retail was 51 per- 
cent above the level of August 15, 1939, but 1.5 
percent lower than in May 1943, the highest level 
for food during the war. 

Clothing prices moved upward 0.6 percent be- 
tween May and June, the largest advance in any 
month so far this year. Stocks of medium and 
inexpensive apparel were reported to be at the 
lowest point during the war. There were sharp 
advances in the prices of tropical weight wool suits 
in some cities, reflecting both the disappearance 
of the lower-priced lines and the reappearance of 
prewar quality suits at prices considerably higher 
than when last stocked. This season’s prices for 
men’s cotton slacks and women’s cotton frocks fol- 
lowed the upward movement of most cotton ap- 
parel. Average prices of business shirts, pajamas, 
shorts, and housedresses also increased but sup- 
plies were limited, although some retailers in most 
of the large cities reported receiving small sup- 
plies of low-price preticketed merchandise pro- 
duced under the WPB-OPA low-cost clothing pro- 
gram. Work clothing, still hard to get, was higher 


in price and men’s straw hats cost more than a 
year ago. 

Prices of housefurnishings were up (0.3 per- 
cent) from mid-May to mid-June. The effect of 
the new OPA formula (MPR No. 580) for estab- 
lishing price ceilings at the retail level was again 
reflected, as in May, in numerous changes in prices 
of housefurnishings. Average costs for living- 
room and bedroom furniture, cook stoves and din- 
nerware were higher, despite many small price 
decreases in a number of cities. 

Fuel, electricity, and ice costs showed little 
change during the month ending June 15. Rate 
reductions lowering the average cost of gas to 
domestic consumers in Atlanta and a rebate on 
most June electric bills in Portland, Oreg., were 
offset by price increases for bituminous coal in a 
few cities. 


Cost of living in 21 large cities 


Percent of change from 
Index as 
of June 
Area andi y 15, 1945 | May 15, | June 15, | Aug. 15, 
(1935-39 1945 to 1944 to 1939 to 
=100) June 15, June 15, | June 15, 
1945 1945 | 1945 


Average: Large cities } 0.7 


| 


North Atlantic: 
Boston 
Buffalo. 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

South Atlantic: 
Baltimore 
Savannah 
Washington, 

North Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 

South Central: 
Birmingham 
Houston 

Wes'ern: 
Denver. : 0 
Los Angeles 30.5 | 0.2 
San Francisco 32.7 | 0.6 
Seattle . ; 3: | —0.1 | 
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The BLS index indicates average changes in retail prices 
of selected goods, rents, and services bought by families 
of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 
The items covered represented 70 percent of the expendi- 
tures of families who had incomes ranging from $1,250 to 
$2,000 in 1934-36. 

The index does not show the full wartime effect on the 
cost of living of such factors as lowered quality, disap- 
pearance of low-priced goods, and forced changes in hous- 
ing and eating away from home. 

It does not measure changes in total “living costs”—that 
is, in the total amount families spend for living. Income 
taxes and bond subscriptions are not included. 

For an appraisal of the factors enumerated above, see 
the report of the President’s Committee on the Cost of 
Living, November 17, 1944. 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 5 cents a copy: subscrip- 
tion price, 50 cents a year, 75 cents foreign; postage additional outside the United States. 
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